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Editorials 


I THINK you have gone ‘high-brow’ too quickly.” This comment, from one of the 
good friends of LirurcicAL Arts, constitutes a most welcome criticism, and we should 
like to have the opinion of other readers on the same subject. This particular comment 
was occasioned by certain material published about a year ago, and it might perhaps 
be applied by some to the contents of the present issue. Yet, it is no easy task to satisfy 
all tastes, and we know that there are those who desire a certain philosophical treat- 
ment of general principles as well as those who find specific material more useful. 

Our next issue, which will be published about Christmas time, will be devoted 
largely to the Oriental Rites and will likewise contain a description of a recent small 
church erected at very modest expense. We feel certain that the Christmas issue will 
escape any criticism on the ground of its being ‘“‘high-brow.”’ 

The present issue represents an attempt to place before our readers the best con- 
temporary thought in France on the subject of ecclesiastical art and architecture. 
The leading article has been written especially for us by Jacques Maritain, who is un- 
doubtedly one of the greatest of living Catholic philosophers. What he has to say may 
seem simple and almost self-evident, yet he formulates in a very few paragraphs an 
entire philosophy of sacred art based upon Catholic principles. We feel that it is a 
great honor for us to be permitted to publish this short essay, which is to our way of 
thinking almost a manifesto for a properly conceived Catholic approach to art and 
architecture. 

M. Henri Charlier is a contemporary French sculptor perhaps best known abroad 
for his ecclesiastical work, which he executes direct in stone rather than through the 
intermediary of a clay model. M. Charlier has long been a warm friend of the French 
architect, Dom Paul Bellot, 0.s.8., several of whose buildings we publish in this issue. 
M. Charlier is therefore well qualified to describe Dom Bellot’s philosophy and pay 
tribute to his achievement. Readers of L’ Artisan Liturgique will be familiar with 
Charlier’s own work. We hope at some future date to be able to publish a selection of 
it in LrrurGcIcAL ARTS. 

Dom Bellot’s discussion of the philosophy which he feels should underlie religious 
architecture — and in fact all architecture —- is particularly significant as coming 
from a man who has dedicated himself to the religious life with the practice of archi- 
tecture as part of that life. When the Solesmes Benedictines were faced with the neces- 
sity of building a house on English ground because of their expulsion from France, 
Dom Bellot was selected to design the new monastery — Quarr Abbey on the Isle of 
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Wight. He was also commissioned to build a Benedictine house at Oosterhout in Hol- 
land; and since that time he has been active in the practice of his profession in Holland, 
Belgium, and France. There has recently arisen the possibility of his doing some work 
in Canada, and readers of LirurcicaAL ARTS may have an opportunity to examine a 
specimen of Dom Bellot’s design on our own continent. 


THESE three French writers certainly represent the highest intellectual life of con- 
temporary French Catholicism — certainly very few informed persons would deny it 
— and it is significant that they should be so thoroughly in agreement concerning 
the necessity for art and architecture being of our own time rather than a copy of 
past glories. In Germany and Austria — central Europe generally — this same under- 
lying philosophy has long been held. The last three or four years have seen it gain 
ascendancy even in Italy, where the formal and ‘“‘classical” has always been most 
deeply entrenched. The catalogue of last year’s international exhibition of sacred art, 
held in Rome under civil and ecclesiastical patronage, shows clearly that for all 
Europe the imitation of past styles is a dead thing. It is inevitable that America, which 
through the genius of Sullivan and Wright has affected the whole current of European 
architectural thought, will herself soon abandon derivative art and eclectic archi- 
tecture. 

There are as many pitfalls for the designer adhering to the new philosophy as 
there are for the traditionalist — perhaps more. As Dom Bellot puts it, there are 
very few “‘architects who do not draw ready-made lines, make . . . hackneyed 
constructions. . . .” It is just as easy to copy from photographs of contemporary 
buildings in Europe as it is to copy from photographs of monuments of the past. Yet 
to copy, in the ordinary meaning of the word, is to fall into the very error against 
which the contemporary movement represents a revolt. 

The new philosophy, which is really age-old and would certainly have seemed 
far more rational to a philosopher like Saint Thomas than nineteenth century eclecti- 
cism, has produced many ugly things and will undoubtedly produce many more. 
But it has likewise produced many very fine things, things which will appeal to any- 
one who does not come to them with a closed mind. And as the public begins to under- 
stand the philosophy underlying the whole movement, to see the reasons why it has 
validity, architects and artists will undoubtedly be forced to a higher standard of 
effort. It is for this reason that we urge our readers to study carefully the articles in 
this issue of LirurcicaL ARTs, even those readers whose sympathies lie in an alto- 
gether different direction. We feel certain that anyone will be well repaid for his. 
effort in terms of understanding the transition through which the arts are passing 
to-day. 


THE CRUCIFIX which we used as a frontispiece will perhaps surprise some of our 
readers and may displease others. We therefore strongly urge that before anyone make 
a judgment, he read the analysis of this crucifix written by Mr A. Graham Carey. 
Mr Carey has devoted a number of years to the study of aesthetics from the principles 
set forth by Aristotle and Saint Thomas. Last year he was invited to lecture at the 
Fogg Museum at Harvard University on this subject and he has developed an ex- 
tremely interesting approach to this branch of philosophy. His short analysis of the 
crucifix shown as our frontispiece in this issue is likewise a brief presentation of his 
approach to aesthetic problems. 
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AS THESE lines are being written, the winter season is rapidly setting in, and prob- 
lems of maintenance, which are always more serious in winter, come strongly to mind. 
There is little question but that Catholic institutions have suffered acutely from the 
lack of proper maintenance. In the severe climate of the Northeastern and Middle- 
western United States, it is astounding how quickly a building can disintegrate from 
lack of proper care, and this is particularly true of the mechanical equipment required 
by modern standards. Clumsy and careless repair work is a fruitful source of leaks and 
the decay and disintegration occasioned by them. It is scarcely necessary to be spe- 
cific, although one is greatly tempted to be so. There is perhaps no trouble more 
frequently brought to the attention of the editors of LrrurcicaL Arts than the prob- 
lems arising from inadequate or careless maintenance. Gutters and leaders are allowed 
to become clogged with leaves and dirt, thus often causing water to back-up on roofs 
with most unfortunate results. Electrically driven blowers may not be adequately 
oiled, with the result that heating and ventilating systems cease to be operative; 
pumps are not adequately cared for, and water systems cease to function. When the 
damage has been done, the institution is subjected to a large repair bill. Often the 
architect or builder is blamed for a condition really arising from ignorance or neglect 
on the part of the institution’s own employees. The solution to this difficulty lies in 
the character of the personnel employed for maintenance purposes. It cannot be too 
much emphasized that real economy lies in the employment of thoroughly qualified 
and experienced persons for this type of work. Only too often those in charge of main- 
tenance are recipients of charity, and although one cannot for an instant blame the 
Christian spirit which prompts their employment, one can point out that this em- 
ployment may easily lead to very expensive repairs far in excess of what it would cost 
to employ an expert and adequate person, in addition to dispensing charity. 

Most of the difficulties with mechanical equipment, then, and with buildings can be 
avoided by the employment of a thoroughly experienced man for this work, and such 
an employee can likewise be of service when new buildings are constructed or old 
buildings altered. Perhaps the best type of man for this work is one who has been 
himself employed in a responsible capacity in connection with building operations. 
There are many such persons who, on account of age or health, cannot hope for em- 
ployment in construction work, but who are quite capable of handling the mainte- 
nance of a building or a group of buildings. Consultation with a reliable contractor 
will often lead to finding such a man, and he will easily save his salary to any institu- 
tion employing him in reduced repair bills. 


OF COURSE maintenance will be of little service if the equipment installed in the 
first instance be of poor quality. It is essential that the architect and engineer col- 
laborate to write adequate specifications and see to it that they are followed. Nearly 
always the cheaper substitute which is represented as being “just as good” by a glib 
salesman turns out to have some serious defect which will occasion heavy repair and 
replacement expense. The safest rule, for architect and client, is to examine carefully 
the record of the firm offering some substitute product at a less price. If the firm has 
a record for living up to its promises, if its advertising is honest and explicit, then its 
pretensions should be given careful consideration. The size of the firm, be it added, is 
no guarantee of its reliability. Some of the largest and most successful have the most 
unenviable reputations among those in close contact with building activities. And it is 
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a general mistake of American building supply manufacturers never to admit that ioe. 
product may occasionally be unsuited to some specific use. This is especially true o 
the various manufacturers’ associations, which exist to promote the use of some par- 
ticular material. It is almost unbelievable how shortsightedly these organizations have 
insisted upon the universal excellence of the material each happens to be promoting, 
with the result that many materials of fine quality when properly used have fallen into 
evil repute from improper use. ek 

We have conscientiously tried to restrict advertising in LrrurcicaL ARTs to firms 
making honest products honestly sold, and we have unusually good facilities at our 
disposal for separating the sheep from the goats. We have available to us the combined 
experience of several of the largest and best architectural and engineering firms, partic- 
ularly firms which do not specialize in ecclesiastical work, and hence have no axes to 
grind in the field to which we are devoted. We will publish no advertisement of a 
product or manufacturer unless we can get a clean bill of health for that product or 
manufacturer from those who are in a position to issue such a bill of health. We have, 
in consequence, refused several thousands of dollars’ worth of advertising contracts 
when we could ill afford to do so, and we ask you, our readers, to codperate with us 
by giving every consideration to those whom we find eligible for our columns and 
who help us by their patronage. 


WE ARE happy to announce to our readers the receipt of a letter from the Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minnesota, stating that Dom Virgil Michel, 0.s.8., will shortly 
resume the editorship of Orate Fratres. There could be no more welcome news, since 
it not only signifies the happy restoration of Father Virgil to good health but also his 
return to the paper which he founded and which has labored valiantly for a renewed 
participation on the part of all Catholics in the public and official worship of the 
Church, a cause so heartily espoused by recent Sovereign Pontiffs. Orate Fratres will 
henceforth “devote more attention to the practical manifestations’’ of the liturgical 
revival. In their own words: ‘‘Hence more articles will be included that treat of art, 
literature, culture, social work, etc., in their relation to and dependence on the 
liturgy and the liturgical spirit. As one of our friends has expressed it: ‘It is not only 
necessary to lead the people to the altar, but also from there into the world so that 
the true Christian spirit may more consciously affect their every action.’ We are cer- 
tain that if this can be accomplished, it will mean a renewed Christian culture and 
civilization. Deus concedat!”’ 


AT THE REQUEST of Mr Barry Byrne, the editors wish to state that the ornamental 
detail on the exterior of Saint Patrick’s Church, Racine, Wisconsin, described in our 
last issue, was designed and modeled by Mr Alfonso Iannelli of Chicago in collabora- 
tion with Mr Byrne, the architect of the building. We regret that this was omitted 
from our description of this parochial group. 
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Reflections on Sacred Art 


Jacques Marirain 


A DISTINCTION should be made between the art of the Church, or sacred art, and 
that which may be called, in a far more general way, “religious” art, not merely on 
account of the purposes involved, but simply because of the character and inspiration 
of the artistic effort. This distinction forces itself upon us only too clearly: that which 
is most lacking to-day in a great number of works of sacred art being precisely a truly 
religious inspiration and character. 

It is, however, fitting that one should insist upon the practical importance of such 
a distinction. The public — men of the world and men of the Church — only too often 
misunderstand it. Hence the deplorable habit of judging all works of religious inspira- 
tion as though they were intended to decorate a church or to serve some pious purpose. 
Many works of religious inspiration do not necessarily have any such function, even 
when their subject-matter is religious; they are made to be seen or heard elsewhere 
than in religious edifices and for another end than the devotion of the faithful. This is 
precisely true of several of the most beautiful of modern works of art which arise from 
a sincere and sometimes deep religious sentiment — often unconscious of itself — and 
which do not take cognizance of the conditions and proprieties befitting sacred art. 
A person can spare himself many rash judgments and sometimes a good deal of super- 
fluous indignation by refraining from considering such works from the point of view of 
a sacred use for which they are not intended. 

Inversely, it is not because a work of art having a religious subject is endowed 
with splendid artistic merits and has been executed with faith and devotion and with 
a true religious inspiration that it necessarily satisfies all the requirements of sacred art 
and can serve the purposes of the faithful. 


THAT WHICH therefore constitutes the proper character of a work of sacred art is 
neither its subject nor even its inspiration; it is its destenation — the use for which it 
has been made. A house is made as a dwelling for man; it has even been defined as 
‘a machine to live in.”” A work of sacred art is made for the use of the faithful and with 
regard to the proprieties of liturgical worship. It is this final cause which determines 
its proper nature and at the same time the proper character of its beauty. 

What are in consequence the particular elements necessary to a work of sacred 
art? Quite apart from artistic merit and the talent of the artist, both presupposed 
in all works of art, I can see only three elements needing statement here: the first is the 
necessity for the work to conform to the doctrinal truths concerning which its function 
is to instruct the faithful; this is the element of orthodoxy. ‘The second is the necessity 
for the work to conform to the proprieties and regulations of liturgical usage; this is 
the element of Jiturgy, and it depends exclusively on the prescriptions of an authority 
competent in such matters, that is to say the authority of the Church. It is on this sub- 
ject that Lrrurcica Arts has cast so much light, and in so practical and useful man- 
ner that I may perhaps be permitted to point it out in this place. 

The third element, which, as I have said, is so often lacking in fact, or which Za 
what is even worse — can give rise to the most unfortunate mistakes, but which is 
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postulated as a supreme requirement — is that the work of sacred art must proceed 
from an inspiration neither academic, nor formalist, nor archaic, nor sentimental, 
but truly and authentically religious. 


IF THESE very simple principles are properly understood, it at once becomes appar- 
ent that as far as the artistic method of execution is concerned, a work of sacred art re- 
quires, apart from the qualities common to all works of art, only one special quality: 
legibility — which is involved in the two requirements which we have just described 
as the requirement of orthodoxy and the requirement of liturgy. Other than this, the 
work of sacred art demands no particular style, and in my opinion it is a sort of heresy, 
as much from the religious point of view as from the artistic point of view, to think that 
there exists a religious style, a sacred style, a Christian style for the architecture, the paint- 
ing, or the sculpture of the Church. The beauty proper to baroque religious monu- 
ments supplies us in this regard with a remarkable object lesson, and one may point 
out that to a person used solely to Romanesque or to Gothic and who might be tempted 
to suppose that in the one or the other of these styles lie all the possibilities of sacred art, 
a visit to Saint Peter’s in Rome and an entrance into sympathy with the architectural 
thought of Michaelangelo or with the sculpture of Bernini will be something of a 
liberating revelation. 

The general principle which underlies this whole question is that of analogy. It is 
the same with sacred art as with culture, considered from a universal point of view. 
It is not univocally, it is analogically that the governing principles of culture and the 
governing principles of sacred art — both in its rules and in the decorum required 
by its proper destination — are realized in existence. Mediaeval civilization, like the 
art of the middle ages, affords us the highest and the most helpful examples: but only 
on condition that we understand their spirit and not that we undertake to copy them 
servilely; in other words on condition that we see in them not the sole manner 
of realization, but only one of the possible manners of realization of the principles for 
which they furnish us a specific instance, but of which they do not exhaust the 
analogical fertility. 

Stated in another way, we should say that it is the style of each epoch, the living 
style of the time in which we live, that should be used for a work of sacred art. It is 
after this fashion that we should “imitate” the artisans of the middle ages; for it was 
the living art and the living creative intelligence of their own time which they brought 
to the service of God; and we, for our part, should do the same with regard to the living 
art and the living creative intelligence of our own time. It is also true, as Igor Straw- 
insky remarks in the recent volume of his reminiscences, that “only those who are 
essentially alive are able to discover real life in those who are ‘dead’.” 

These brief considerations explain why we feel so little sympathy for the neo-Gothic 
style. From this point of view, it seems to me rather remarkable that most Protestant 
churches in the United States seem to manifest what might be called a holy fear of 
departing, however little, from this style. Is it, then, that faithfulness to the religious 
forms of the past, as such, may be a touching witness to the scrupulousness of a con- 
science to which these forms have a preponderating importance? But in a place where 
the Substance is present, the living Substance, active, immortal, Which is all-impor- 
tant, in a place where is the Eucharist, where Life is, it needs be that art show a 
greater freedom with regard to the forms of the past, as such. And it is not by chance, 
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I think, that one finds in certain Catholic religious edifices recently built in the United 
States a complete liberation from the neo-Gothic, and sometimes a very happy use of 
the architectural conceptions and of the architectural means of our time. 


I SHOULD also like, in closing this article, to present a few observations upon what 
was called above religious inspiration and upon the radical distinction which must 
be made between this religious inspiration and religious sentimentalism, where the pur- 
pose, extrinsic to art itself, is to make a work express a religious emotion or a religious 
sentiment. Such a purpose, or preoccupation, can only result in a sort of grimace. 
The essential purpose of art is not to provoke certain states of the soul or to suggest 
emotions to the world in general; its purpose is to create an object which conforms to 
that which should be, to the proper requirements of the object and to the internal laws 
of its structure. And sentimentalism — by which I mean the attempt on the part of the 
artist to infuse into his work, like a material load for which the work is to serve as 
vehicle, a whole mass of emotions, of sentiments, of psychological phenomena, of 
swoonings, and of ecstasies — is an impurity or corruption of art. 

But this sentimentalism has no connection with true inspiration or creative 
emotion, which is not the matter, but the form of the work, and through which the 
artist, without desiring to —— sometimes without knowing that he is doing it — ex- 
presses himself in his work — himself: in other words his own proper spiritual sub- 
stance — just as God expresses Himself in His creation. It is here that one may find, 
with all its proper importance, that authentic religious inspiration of which we spoke 
at the beginning of this article. This inspiration does not require that the artist should 
wish to “look Christian,” it is not that he is trying to move those who see his work 
with the sweet sentiments, the languors, or the simperings which he conceives to be 
suitable to the spirit of the saints and which are really the opposite. It is rather that he 
is himself a Christian, and that he participates existentially in the love taught in the 
Gospels. Then his work will be, itself, existentially Christian. 
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The Work of Dom Paul Bellot: 
Novelty and Tradition 


HENRI CHARLIER 


WORKS OF art really new and powerful are often greeted with reserve and are ap- 
proved with scant enthusiasm except by the generation that follows that of their au- 
thors. For this there are numerous reasons, of a very instructive nature, and these we 
shall attempt to elucidate. ‘These reasons can be roughly outlined by saying that re- 
spect for tradition and the difficulty inherent in our nature as men to exercise our 
liberty in the right direction prevent us from approving new efforts. However, as we 
will see, it is the great original works of art — that is, those in which liberty is made 
manifest — which save tradition. 

We are not surprised to see the Canadian trapper dressed otherwise than a 
Hindu, and no one is surprised to see him dressed otherwise in winter than in summer, 
because we all understand the cause, which is physical. But there is even more reason 
for reflection when we see grandmothers and their granddaughters dressed so differ- 
ently. At first sight, it is normal that a young girl should dress differently from an old 
lady. Saint Francis de Sales speaks of a sort of “sign of youth”? which is allowable in 
costume. We find here those healthy physical and physiological causes upon which 
reason depends. Yet the old ladies have really kept the costume of their youth; we ask 
ourselves why there should be such a difference, and we feel that here enters the ques- 
tion of liberty. It is then not sufficient to admit that there is a change, but we must 
examine what direction it takes and whether it 7s indeed liberty that has played the principal 

art. 

3 When novelties are in conformity with natural law (this is itself a law of God) 
and to the law of God, then liberty may be involved. In the example with which we 
are concerned, costume has changed more in the last thirty years than it had in a 
thousand. In those days costume was designed as protection against the weather, of 
course, but also to emphasize what was visible of the soul through the body. Then 
costume gave freedom only to the hands, the eyes, and the face, to the great advantage 
of the inner charm of the person. To-day, however, costume allows to be seen all that 
makes us animals; it leads us to surrender to the weaknesses of the flesh. It is clear that 
this is not liberty, but rather slavery. It is a surrender of the intelligence to instinct. 
Such novelties are evidently bad because they are contrary to the nature of man. 

The fine arts must undergo the same test, and when we consider novelties, partic- 
ularly in religious art, we can well understand the suspicions of those best disposed 
toward them. Such people naturally wish to know first of all whether new forms are 
made simply because they are new and may excite curiosity, such as is the case in 
matters of style in dress, and also, unfortunately, as is so often true in the art of to-day. 
Finally, respect for our artistic and religious past, the customs which authentic works 
of art have set up, lead many to hesitate even when confronted with a masterpiece of 
modern art. 

Thus, in the instance we have been considering, that of dress, there are very slight 
reasons for change, because climate has been the same for many centuries, and this 
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factor, together with whatever modifications are dictated by industry, is the only 
serious Cause for transformations in our dress. 

On the contrary, in matters of art and particularly in that art with which we are 
now concerned — architecture — there are very serious reasons for change. It is 
not merely a question of the needs of man’s body, but of his spirit and his soul. Man is 
led by God in a direction which is unceasingly modified for spiritual ends. The trans- 
formations in human society since the days of caverns are the signs of progressive 
enrichments, not only from nature, but also between men and between men and God. 
Even the pagans, as the theodicy of the Egyptians, as well as Greek philosophy, bears 
witness, contributed, through an arduous activity of spirit, to the preparation of the 
setting for Revelation; and we have inherited the benefits of their labors. 


THIS work of humanity still continues in the New Dispensation. All humanity can 
now read, and even though the natural gifts of the mind be not more widespread, 
many of us are able to understand things of which we should have been ignorant 
formerly for lack of reading, lack of books, lack of means of communication between 
ourselves. Therefore, why should not architecture change? The architect of the 
middle ages did not need to concern himself with the fact that everyone could read, 
and he did have to provide a moré ample space for a more numerous clergy. Finally, 
improvements in transportation have modified our use of materials. All these changes, 
which have upset modern society, imply changes in style which are not merely of 
choice but obligatory. Since the clergy is less numerous, we must have smaller sanc- 
tuaries. In order that all the faithful may be able to read and sing out of books, we 
must allow for large windows at a lower level. The stained glass in these windows may 
be of a rich design but must allow the transmission of more light. Then again, the 
naves must be wider so that all may follow the ceremonies; all must be able to see, 
and the singing will be better done if the faithful are more compactly grouped. 

During the middle ages, materials were often of an inferior quality, transportation 
was costly; the apparatus at the disposal of the builders was rudimentary; these are 
the reasons for narrow vaults and naves. If a large church was required, then the archi- 
tect added to the length of the nave until the altar might be a hundred yards from the 
narthex. The clergy came to the people in immense processions through side aisles, 
and the faithful followed them. The architect placed the windows of the nave above 
these side aisles, which made them very high. The height did not cause any incon- 
venience to the faithful, who could not read and who sang by rote in churches which 
we might call ‘‘processional.”’ 

To-day, however, these side aisles are of use merely as means of circulation,* and 
modern building materials allow us to plan wider naves. Upon reflection we must 
realize how many modifications of plan and elevation are needed to-day (all of which 
would fundamentally vitiate these styles were we to insist upon churches like those of 
the twelfth or thirteenth centuries) if we allow for the basic changes in the present day 
requirements. In cases where the former mediocre quality of the sand and of the mor- 
tars obliged builders to use piers a metre square, we can to-day, because of the superior 
quality of cement, build piers of one quarter this size. How is it therefore possible not 
to expect changes in style, since style is essentially composed of the relations of solids to 


*Wrongly, I believe, Processions should be restored in wider side aisles should be provided with this restoration 
order to give liturgical participation to the faithful; thus in mind. 
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wads This relation is what distinguishes the buildings in Southern France from these 
of the North — the Romanesque from the Gothic — much more than the ornaments 
an these buildings. The architects of the thirteenth century modified the style of their 
forebears for reasons in which economy played a great part, And after all, what pastor 
will consent to pay four times the required amount merely to reproduce in NS proper 
seale some style af the past? 


BUT SOME will ask: why need we go © far back as the middle ages Could not the 

style of the seventeenth or the eighteenth centuries be adapted 1 modern needs? The 

plans of the buildings of these days might be adapted, but not their elevations because 

these elevations imply a greater cost than do those of the mukicile ages, Ir woukd require 

a diabolical faking to obtain this style with modern materials — fale cornices ke 
S ete. 

Beauty is hound up with truth, All great orators all great poets give in their works 
some Inklings of the essential longings of the human soul. All great painters present 
some truthful aspect of the relation between man and nature and God. For all great 
styles of architecture the ornament is but the flowering af the structure. In Greek 
style, the column, the Hatel, the architrave, the cornice are esential and necessary 
elements of the construction. During the middle ages, the pier, the grained vault, the 
keystone, the rose windows, the triforlum, were means of construction which aimed 
at economy, either of material or of scaffolding. Theryfwe, there i me great shide wink 
ts med @ sincere extdemee of the means of constructor. All fabing is worth no more in art than in 
morality, because the beautiful is reality. Feting can only be @ wemdlame of dus. 

To-day we have at our disposal a great many excellent materials which can be 


is brought from great distances at moderate costs, Stone cutting is so expensive that even 
; where the stone itself is to be found near at hand, it may be more advantageous 
have good brick or cement brought from great distances. Finally, reinforced concrete 


allows us to undertake daring exploits which the builders of the middle ages could anly 
have expected from wood construction. Churches of wood were quite numerous fh 
those days. There are many ancient ones in Rusia which are very fine. There are 
a few in France which date from the thirteenth century, in sections of the country 
where stone was rare or of poor quality. Without doubt such churches would have 
been built of reinforced concrete — and would have been beautiful as well — #f this 
material had been known. Innovation 3s imposed upon us by the new means of com 
rapa =o disposal. a artist utilines these new methods to serve 
true ion — not jtion of the pasive eye or memory, rather 
that of the ming. ; 7 Pe 
WHAT, then, 3: tradition for us Chnstians and what is it with regard t the build 
ing of a church? Our tradition is that of our union with God by meansofourredemp 
tion through the Incarnation and the Redemption. The tradition, fora church balk 
ing, 8 that it is the place where the Holy Seerifiece af the Mass is to he 
through witick is made manifest the weien with Christ of alll the mumibers of His Bad, the Help 
But a church may be very well built, very practical from the point of view af ts 
appointments and of circulation, economically constructed, and yer it may be moshing 
more than a fine covered market place or a theatre. It is necesary, of course, that the _ 
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faithful be able to see and sing in unison, but while, in the case of a theatre, we wish to 
create an illusion and therefore to separate the spectators from the stage, in a church 
we must strive to unite the faithful with the priest. This can be accomplished by a deli- 
cate choice of forms, of lines, of levels* which lead our eyes and thoughts toward the 
altar, which make of it the focus of the whole church, the intellectual and visual not 
the geometrical focus, although geometry has its secret means of alliance with the in- 
tellect. There are very wide churches in which the altar is very readily seen, as in 
modern Dutch churches, where the sanctuary yet seems to be an exhibition booth or 
a niche for some precious museum piece, highly visible, of course, but planned as 
though apart from the faithful so that they seem to be facing a lecturer. Such are 
material churches — nothing more. | 
We can therefore understand that to achieve that effect of piety and of unity 
which is required by intellectual tradition we must change form and style, if we are 
to use modern materials which allow us to diminish the thickness of walls and of 
supports and to reduce the weight of vaults. Furthermore, in the history of the Church 
there has been a development of dogma which, from the point of view of the faithful is 
r an enrichment. It is not a transformation, but rather a flowering of that which is 
living. Therefore sixteen centuries after Saint John had heard in His breast the pulsing 
o& the Heart of Our Lord, the faithful learn through another saint a little of what 
these pulsings really are. In the same way, there is in art an adaptation to this develop- 
ment of the Faith. Or, rather, it is the same development which enriches Faith, art, 
and 


Se SC > os 
. 


But to-day Christian society no longer exists; it is the task of our epoch to recon- 
stitute it. It is evident that here is a task for the Church — the mystical Body — to 
undertake. We must thacdfore find architects who have a profound unde standing of the mystery 
of the Claach and of ts unton with Christ. Such architects must, through the forms which 
they find, cause the faithful to understand that they can be one with Christ if they wish 
it, and that they will find happiness there. It is the task of our day to make mamfest 
the unity of all members of the Mystical Body in Civist in our churches and their ancillary 
structures, in schools and parish halls — in every building dependent upon a church. 
In France, where were created all the styles of the middle ages, we have once 
more a great religious architect — Dom Bellot, of the Abbey of Solesmes. Dom Bellot’s 
religious vocation serves as guaranty of his solicitude for the spiritual tradition of 
Christianity. His Benedictine vocation, which is that of the Divine praise of God, leads 
him to conceive buildings where the faithful may be closely associated with the 
which arises from inner peace, he decorates his churches with the very material which 
aie he uses to build them, in gaily blended color. In the gray villages of the Dutch flat 
; lands and in the dull suburbs of great modern cities, Dom Bellot’s buildings are refuges 
j of happiness. ; 
a tT oon Bellot began his building career in Holland in 1906, where brick — hand- 
some in itself — is the only economical building material, and although he handles 
reinforced concrete happily, it is in brick that he has designed his most important 
¥ buildings. This material — the oldest of all, since Adam himself was made of clay — 
has waited until now to find its poet! Brick has always been employed for utilitarian 
ss buildings, or else it has been hidden, or used in minor conjunction with stone. Here 
* These levels tuondld be planned in a manner entirely different from those which are appropriate to a theatre. 
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we have a great artist who employs it for its own sake, not only for building but for dec- 
oration as well. Here is the Sunday dress of our Holy Mother Church, sumptuously 
woven, as though an Oriental rug, but in a material usually scorned. Here we have 
piety and the spirit of faith reintroduced into modern building — and with great 


joy. 


Courtesy the Catholic Worker Adé de Bethune 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL WORK OF 


THE CLOISTER, QUARR ABBEY ISLE OF WIGHT, ENGLAND 


DOM PAUL BELLOT,O.S.B. 
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A Cemetery Crucifix 


A. GRAHAM CAREY 


‘THERE has recently been exhibited in the Fogg Museum of Art at Harvard Uni- 
versity, a limestone crucifix executed by the American sculptor John Howard Benson. * 
This should be of considerable interest to those who concern themselves with contem- 
porary sculpture, and particularly to those who are interested in the arts of the Church. 
‘The cross stands between seven and eight feet high and was designed for, and is to be 
placed in, a small private cemetery in New England. 

This work is of interest from several points of view. It is interesting because its 
author, although evidently freed from what the moderns consider ‘“‘academic tyranny,” 
has not indulged himself in those exaggerations into which the recently enfranchised 
are so apt to fall. It is interesting because its author, although a convert to Catholicism, 
is evidently not a convert to those naturalistic and sentimental artistic attitudes in 
which almost all modern Catholic sculpture has been conceived. It is interesting be- 
cause its author, although he has years of practical experience as a stonecutter behind 
him, is also in possession of a consciously-held philosophy of art, which is a part of our 
great heritage of scholastic thought. But it is also interesting for another reason, that 
being a thoroughly original piece of work it has been largely criticized as a derivative 
or archaistic one. It is this last point that I propose to discuss here, and not the question 
of the value of this particular work within its category of original sculpture. What has 
first struck many people in this carved Christ is its resemblance to other carved 
Christs which they have seen, and this resemblance they have explained as the result 
of a deliberate imitation of effects of earlier work. No explanation could be further 
from the truth, but it is not strange that those who have never analyzed the causes of 
works of art, so as to be able to judge of their essence, should naturally turn to it. 
In a world full of naturalistic sculpture, of sentimental sculpture, of sculpture worked 
out in clay and transferred to stone by the pointing machine, in a world, moreover, 
where the interest of connoisseurs tends to concentrate upon questions of artistic in- 
fluence and derivation, the appearance of an object which is formal rather than natu- 
ralistic, symbolic rather than sentimental, conceived as stone and worked out zn stone 
with the instruments with which stone is actually shaped, is apt on all sides to be mis- 
understood. It is to be expected that the resemblance of such a work to the work of 
other artists, distant from us in time and space, would be explained as a resemblance 
due to imitation of effects rather than to similarity of essentials. But how should one 
set about to convince another of the error of this explanation? How can anyone be 
sure, by the examination of the object itself (an object in this case that has been labeled 
anything from Chinese to Spanish Romanesque) that it is a work of original rather 
than derivative sculpture, and that the superficial resemblance to earlier work is due 
to some inherent resemblance between the essentials of two productive processes 
rather than to mere resemblance of surface and effect? 

The problem resolves itself into the question, how are we to distinguish what is 
essential and absolute in this work of art from what is a’‘matter of appearance and 
relative? This question can perhaps best be answered by concentrating our attention 
on various aspects of the object, of the reality of which aspects we can be absolutely 
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sure. What do we really know about this crucifix? Well, we know it is a crucifix. Thus 
we can look at it as a crucifix, that is to say, from the point of view of its purpose, the 
desire for a good which brought it into being, its final cause. We also know it is a stone, 
so we can look at it as a stone, that is to say, from the point of view of its material, 
its body of sensible matter, its material cause. We can also look at it as a prece of carving, 
that is to say, from the point of view of the efficient forces which operated to change 
this stone’s original into its ultimate shape, and particularly of the instruments by 
which these forces were controlled, its efficient cause. And lastly, we can look at it as a 
work of the human imagination, that is to say, from the point of view of the image which 
the artist developed in his mind, the idea of the work to be produced, its formal or its 


exemplary cause. 


LET US look at the problem from these four points of view in order. First, as to the 
purpose or function of the work. The purpose of most modern crucifixes, and indeed 
of most of the crucifixes made since the Renaissance, seems to be the assistance of 
devotion through the excitation of the emotion of pity for the undeserved sufferings of 
a heroic Man. Such an emotional purpose does not seem to have been that of the 
makers of most of the crucifixes of the first thousand years of Christianity. The earlier 
artists seem usually to have been interested in assisting devotion through the reason 
rather than through the emotions, and therefore for their purpose used the symbol 
rather than the representation, either naturalistic or distorted. Now the two great 
Christian symbols are: that which represents the ideal attitude of the human soul to 
God and that which represents the attitude of God to the human soul. The former is 
the Virgin of the Annunciation, and the latter is the Crucifix (although of course the 
crucifix often also includes the meaning of the former symbol). Symbolic statement 
of what Christians believe the Redemption to be seems to have been the purpose of the 
crucifix for most pre-Renaissance artists and their patrons. In the present case, the 
purpose of artist and patron has evidently been the same, an intellectual statement 
rather than an emotional appeal. The gesture of the dead Christ, in showing us the 
wound in the right hand, enforces this. ““This you have been willing to do to Me; and 
this I have been willing to do for you.” The rather Pauline inscription cut into the 
base of the cross repeats it, and connects it with the Christian idea of sepulture: “QUI 
PER MORTEM SUAM MORTEM DELEVIT ET NOS FECIT HEREDES 
VITAE AETERNAE.” 

Secondly, what of the work of art’s material body? Artists do not really create; 
they only change the shape of materials already created, impose form upon them. These 
already created materials have each its own nature, laws, and potentialities for beauty 
or ugliness, depending upon whether they are used wisely or abused. The successful 
artist will be he who knows these laws and respects them; he, in other words, who, in 
dealing with his material, exercises intelligence and good will. This intelligence with 
regard to materials can only come from continual experience of materials, and this 
means practically that the artist, he who determines the shapes of things made, should 
deal with the ultimate materials of his art. 

Now except for a rather brief period during the degeneracy of classic art, artists 
never worked in any except their ultimate materials until the Renaissance taught 
them that they were gentlemen, and were justified in any practice that promised to 
reduce physical toil, or rather to transfer the physical toil to other less fortunate men 
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— not artists, but mere mechanics. By the simple process of confining themselves to 
work in clay, and leaving the hard work of bronze founding or stone cutting to other 
men, artists gradually lost almost all knowledge of the laws, natures, and potentialities 
of their ultimate materials, and ceased to have artistic intelligence on that score. But 
this state of affairs has only existed in post-Renaissance Europe, and the cultures 
effected by Renaissance ideas. The great mass of human artists have never subscribed 
to these ideas, nor been influenced by them. In the present case, the artist has ap- 
proached his material as realistically and intelligently as possible, just as the artists 
whose work this is supposed to resemble approached their materials as realistically and 
intelligently as possible. What he was using to give body to his symbol, so that it 
might get into the minds of men through their senses, was a great stone. Therefore, it 
must look like what it was; it must look like stone. The Man he was to carve was to be 
a stone Man, the sort of Man nature would have made had she used stone instead 
of flesh and blood. He would not cut his stone in such a way as to cast shadows similar 
to those cast by the body of a man in a certain position. He would make a real thing, 
the form of which was the idea of the Redemption and the body of which was stone. 
But there are many kinds of stone. The stone he chose was a hard Indiana limestone. 
Such a stone is perfectly suited to exposure to all kinds of New England weather, but 
is one which must be used massively, and without undue projections of small parts. 
The massiveness of the cross is thus explained. Had the material been wood or bronze, 
this massiveness would have been unnecessary and unpleasing. Had it been granite, 
an even greater solidity might have been fitting. 

What of the instrumentality by which such a stone received its shape? Here 
again, artistic intelligence is dependent upon first hand knowledge, in this case of tools 
and their use. ‘The stone is actually to be cut with points and chisels. If the artist does 
not habitually use points and chisels, he will not know much about their use and the 
sorts of shapes in stone that can best, or cannot well, be produced by them. If he habit- 
ually uses modeler’s tools, he will produce the shapes which modeler’s tools produce, 
and these being unsuited to the glyptic technique and perhaps impossible to it, will give 
in the one case an ugly and in the other an unintended result. ‘The great mass of stone 
statues produced in this country to-day, whether by “artists” in studios or by “the 
trade,” are produced by a double process, half modeling and half carving. But a 
modeled shape is the result of a rapid process of addition in a soft material, while a 
carved shape is the result of a slow process of subtraction in a hard material. ‘The two 
shapes have quite different characters. In the usual contemporary method, a shape 
arrived at by modeling is mechanically transferred to stone by means of an ingenious 
measuring device known as the pointing machine. We are not all familiar with this 
process, but we are all familiar with the result, which is stone statues with clay shapes. 
Figures conceived in clay and thought out in clay look like clay. We are so accustomed 
to this, and feel it to be so much a part of modern sculpture, that when we see an ex- 
ample of direct carving we are apt to suspect a pastiche, and assume that the artist has 
made something “‘in the manner” of more primitive work. ; Se rai 

And lastly, what of the image formed in the mind of the artist, which image it is 
that he imposes upon the material of his art? What is the relation of this image to the 
question of whether a work of art will be original or derivative? The answer is that all 
depends upon the strength, clarity, and completeness of this image. If the artistic im- 
agination functions freely, if the image formed is clear and sharp, the work will have an 
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integrity, a unity, and a sureness about it that no amount of ingenious piecing to- 
gether of bits of this and that can achieve. But if the image is for any reason imperfect, 
then the artist must fumble, experiment, rub out and cut off what he cannot put back. 
After a certain amount of such blundering, he may give up the attempt to copy his 
own mental images, and instead copy directly either the shapes of things in nature — 
producing naturalistic art — or the shapes of things in art — producing derivative art. 
Most modern sculpture is strongly tinged with either naturalism or derivatism. Most 
sculpture unaffected by ideas inherited from the Renaissance is original sculpture, 
tinged by neither. Here we have the last essential resemblance between the piece of 
sculpture under discussion and the work of earlier men. In both cases the sculptor 
conceives of his job as copying things directly out of his own head, rather than as 
copying things directly either from nature or from other objects of art. In both cases 
the imagination is allowed to function freely. And in both cases there is a similarity of 
result. Those who attribute this similarity of result to direct copying of things outside 
the artist’s mind are thus seen to be the victims of a very pretty paradox. It is the very 
originality of the work which, producing an effect similar to that of other original 
work, leads them to believe that the work is derivative. 

To sum up, the writer believes that the resemblance of this work of art to much 
work done in the past is due, not to a modern artist’s imitation of the work of earlier 
men, but to a point of view and a method of procedure which are common to the mod- 
ern and the ancient artists. In both cases the artist’s purposes are intellectual and 
symbolic rather than emotional and representative; in both cases the artists approach 
their ultimate material with knowledge and respect, and deal with it themselves 
directly with the ultimate sculptural instruments; and in both cases the artists work 
directly from clear interior images, rather than directly from other objects exterior to 
themselves. 
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The Ideal and Discipline of Christian Art 


The Reverend Pau Be.uort, O.S.B. 


IN THE ancient languages, the meaning of the word “art” was at once inclusive and 
better defined than in our modern languages. It meant both the proper ordering of 
the work to be done as well as the realization of that ordering. It covered, therefore, 
the immense domain.of things which gravitate about the work to be done. In Latin 
the man of art was called artifex, which we must translate either by artisan or artist, 
as the case may be. 

Therefore, within the general notion of art, which includes all the arts, we may 
distinguish the fundamental division into the “arts of the useful’ and the “arts of the 
beautiful,” or “‘fine arts.” In the first case the man of art, artifex, is merely an artisan; 
in the second case he is an artist. This division is based on the end pursued: the end of 
the useful arts is the useful: that is, the good; for the useful is a good which is not an 
end in itself, but a good which serves a means directed toward another end. The end 
of the fine arts is the beautiful. Now architecture has always been classified among the 
arts of the beautiful. Yet, while certain arts, such as the decorative arts, aim at the 
beautiful alone, architecture aims at the beautiful through the useful. A beautiful 
house must satisfy the fundamental requirement of being habitable and comfortable, 
that is, it must be a house. A house that does not satisfy these conditions can be nothing 
but a failure; and a house that is a failure as a house can never be beautiful. 

The architect must be primarily a builder and create the useful. But that does not 
satisfy his ideal; he wants the useful thing to be beautiful, he wishes to bring it to 
that degree of perfection which constitutes beauty; in brief, he wishes to make of it a 
thing perfectly human; for the animal seeks the good, the useful, and nothing further, 
the beautiful is beyond him; man alone is content with nothing less than the beautiful. 
Now, here is yet another secret of the meaning and greatness of architectural art: 
beauty cannot be something adventitious and derive from repeated adjustment of 
detail; in other words, beauty cannot be fortuitous, but must be deeply rooted in the 
work, resulting directly from it. The architect must not superpose the laws of the beau- 
tiful upon the laws of the useful; but must know how to derive beauty from the laws of 
the useful; the architect must be an artisan of the beautiful whose scope is nothing 
more than the laws of construction. Such was the ideal of the great centuries; such 
should be ours. But I assert that consistently self-satisfied facility, conventionality in 
all its forms, cannot travel this road. 


WHAT I am preaching here is the often arduous way of effort. It is the way in which 
one is not afraid of exertion, a way analogous, in many respects, to the way of the 
saints, because it is hard to keep one’s balance; one’s progress is never sure. All seekers 
after an ideal are in the same position. Let there be no mistake: it is not sufficient to 
have the necessary equipment and documents; we must first, if I may say so, be con- 
stantly on the offensive against our natural faint-heartedness, constantly reacting 
against our innate tendency to do what is easiest. We must divorce ourselves from the 
automatism of habit, on all sides attack long established opinions. We must obtain 
through struggle silence and peace; I say obiain through struggle advisedly, for silence 
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and peace do not come to us from the outside, but have their source in our strength 
of will. We must have calm toil, bathed in reflexion and prayer. Technical knowledge, 
is, of course, necessary; it is the first and indispensable condition; but technical knowl- 
edge is sterile without energy, and Faith is the best source of energy in us. It might be 
said that religious architecture is in a pitiful state because no one reflects in his heart 
on the sublime meaning of art in the light of Faith. 

The sublime meaning of art in the light of Faith? Listen to the words of the great 
sculptor Henri Charlier: “Art is a parable. Although everyone feels its beauty, the 
Gospel has not often, nor for a long time, been considered as a model of art. But it 
is so, in the most striking manner; and this is true more obviously for Christian art 
than for any other. : 

‘Not that Christian art is a section of art reserved for specialists, as it appears in 
galleries, sandwiched between urban art and culinary art. It sums up, on the contrary, 
what all the others seek; it is their end, their summit, and their flower. There is no art, 
which, having arrived at a certain degree of excellence, will not gain something by 
becoming Christian; which will not find itself on a higher plane for having concerned 
itself with Christian truths. It is for this reason that the most beautiful monuments 
of the modern world are its cathedrals. An architect may have great talent in construct- 
ing railroad stations, but if he uses this talent to build a church, he will receive from 
the subject itself (the church) a special beauty which is intrinsic to his art. ‘This beauty 
derives from the meeting of art with its end. Art and beauty are one. Art has met Being 
itself, since the beautiful is the splendor of Being.” 

The beauty which fascinates the Christian is universal beauty, divine beauty, 
the beauty of supernatural things revealed to us by Faith. The beautiful which Chris- 
tian art pursues, the beautiful of which it wishes to speak to us by realizing some of 
its aspects, is not a simple realization of beauty confined within the purely human 
order; it is, after all, divine beauty, supernatural beauty, which no human symbol can 
adequately represent. Now art has at its disposal as means of expression only very poor 
elements, such as wood, stone, glass, iron, color: incapable of signifying anything by 
themselves. That is why a work of art can be nothing more than a symbol which 
evokes transcendental realities; or, as Charlier says so well, ‘‘a parable.” 

What is a parable? Let us go back to the Gospel, and we shall see that a parable 
“is,” writes Charlier, “‘a commonplace tale — one may even say as banal as possible: 
a good woman who has found her lost money; the flight of the younger son of a good 
family; an unworthy steward; vine-growers, rebels. The more ordinary and general 
this commonplace tale may be, the better it will be able to carry a great thought. 
And this commonplace tale becomes the symbol of the deepest mysteries of nature and 
of grace, of the kingdom of God, of the remission of sins, of redemption. It is thus 
that a building of bricks, of stone, of cement, the necessity for whose construction has 
its source in the miseries resulting from the fall of man and from sin, becomes the 
House of God, the image of the heavenly Jerusalem. We enter into it and are seized by 
mystery.” 

But it is very certain that if the author of the parable, if the artist, amuses himself 
solely in describing the old woman who lost her drachma, in informing us about her 
family, in describing to us the land of her birth and of her life, her house, the influence 
of her surroundings, of the period and of the quarter of the moon; if the artist, then, 
allows himself to be overcome and submerged by these details, to have lost her 
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drachma and to have found it again becomes an insignificant narrative lost in the 
wealth of natural beauty with which the artist has overwhelmed us. 

Still, you may say to me, that good woman has certainly a house, land, a life, 
an epoch, etc. Yes, she has all this, but we leave all of it to those who neglect reality for 
Its shadow, as did, for example, Veronese in his “Marriage at Cana,” or in his “Feast 
in Simon’s House”; as did en masse the artists of the Renaissance. Being essentially a 
parable, the work of art has not for its aims to imitate nature for our enjoyment, but 
rather to use the things of nature to make them participate in the dialogue of the soul 
with God, of God with the soul. Note that the parable unfolds itself, progresses, always ° 
In view of the end it wishes to reach, and not of the little tale which is its point of 
departure; and the little tale must conform itself to and follow the road chosen by the 
thought. It will lose local color and may even lose all verisimilitude. Do you believe 
that nature speaks exactly like the master of the faithful steward? The mildness of the 
owner of the vine, who on two different occasions allows his servants to be stoned and 
killed and then sent out his own Son is not in nature. One sees what the tale is getting 
at: a higher thought, not the measure of our poor probabilities, conducts its unfolding. 
This parable wishes to tell us of the love of God for mankind; it wishes to lead us by 
the hand to supernatural mysteries. Such is the aim of every Gospel parable. Such, 
also, is the aim of Christian art, whose réle is to speak of the supernatural in its own 
way, by choosing its symbols in the domain of the natural. 


SINCE the Renaissance, art has undoubtedly tried to elevate itself, to spiritualize 
itself. But it has failed because it did not know how to interpret nature; it did not know 
how to extract from nature what may be extracted from it; art did not find the key 
to its language; it contemplated this language without understanding it, because its 
vision was shortened and obscured, and because it did not understand the true exi- 
gencies of the mind. Its entire ambition was either simply to express nature instead of 
interpreting it (and then, it has been well said, realism hid reality from 1t; naturalism 
was incapable of comprehending the fundamental principles of nature) or to turn 
aside from nature to find once more a living art; to create a brand new, entirely per- 
sonal one. But what can this factitious, artificial, and hollow thing express except its 
own creator, the modern world, which is a sorry god? This nature, created by the 
imagination of the modern world, is merely a grotesque caricature of the other. 

We must observe, moreover, that nature is not for a Christian what it is for a pa- 
gan. For a pagan, nature is a mistress and a mother. For a Christian, it is merely a 
sister, to whom he does not own obedience, but whose aid he requests to offer praise 
to God and to man, a parable of divine things. The work of art, a new creature made 
by man in view of God, is in no wise obliged to resemble nature feature for feature; 
art, moreover, would be incapable of doing so, for that is not its razson détre. It tends to 
suggest the infinite with finite matter, and it becomes truly itself, when, taking nature 
as its basis and departing from it as far as possible, it begins to speak of God and of the 
soul. 

Such is the ideal of Christian art; such are, in reality, the aspirations of a fully 
human art. To recapitulate, I shall therefore venture to say that art requires a com- 
plete self-discipline to keep on its true path, and that the moral factor maintains a very 
close relationship with its success and progress. And it is easy to understand that art 
may err in two fashions: either by suppression of the real through systematically ignor- 
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ing nature, or by suppression of the ideal through systematically ignoring what goes 
beyond nature. By the first of these suppressions art becomes dissipated and wastes 
away into illuminism and aberration. By the second, it lowers itself and becomes 
corrupt in realism. 
True art is the harmonious union of the ideal with nature. Art expresses reality, 
but reality transfigured by the ideal. Art expresses the ideal, but the ideal realized 
in a natural form. In this matter, the ideal alone is an error; but the real alone is also 
an error. ‘‘Nature serves us merely as a dictionary,” said Delacroix. —— 
The beautiful toward which architects strive, the beautiful which consists in 
correct proportion or harmonious disposition of useful parts, this beauty, like all 
beauty, is essentially an object of intelligence. For the beautiful is basically an aspect 
of being, and only the intelligence is open to the infinity of being; only it knows, in the 
full sense of the word. Thus, true beauty derives from the intelligence. It is then to the 
intelligence that beauty speaks. 
But we are discussing the human beautiful, not an abstract and hypothetical 
beauty. We affirm this principle, then, that for man, the beautiful object is one which 
corresponds to the desire of his intelligence and is capable of pleasing it because it 
corresponds to its structure. Now the human intelligence is not a pure spirit. It is 
spiritual, but proportioned to sensibility, in that it uses it and passes through it to 
apprehend its object. That is why the senses — or more exactly — two of our senses, 
sight and hearing, perceive the beautiful in a certain manner. But they have this power 
only in so far as they are at the service and under the influence of the intelligence. 
If their perceptions were not submitted to the intelligence and, as it were, completed 
by it, sight and hearing would know only individual parts, a multitude of colored 
patches or of sounds, without perceiving their order. Thus the animal does not enjoy 
the beautiful. Conceived in the senses, the perception of the beautiful is consummated 
in the intelligence. It must be said, however, that the réle of the senses in the percep- 
tion of the beautiful is particularly important in man, because of the fact that his 
intelligence is governed by conditions of life which prevent it from knowing in a per- 
fectly intuitive fashion concrete existing things. Doubtless our intelligence perceives, 
but after its own fashion, that is by separating, abstracting, and individualizing. Now 
the perception of the beautiful demands an intuitive vision embracing a plurality 
of parts ordered and directed toward unity in the existence of a concrete object. But 
“In man only knowledge derived through the senses possesses fully the intuitivity 
necessary for the perception of the beautiful,”’ says Maritain. “So also man can cer- 
tainly enjoy purely intelligible beauty, but the beautiful which is connatural to man is 
that which comes to delight the mind through the senses and their intuition. Such also 
is the peculiar beauty of our art, which works upon a sensible matter for the joy of 
the spirit. . . . It has the savor of the terrestrial paradise, because it restores for a 
brief moment the simultaneous peace and delight of the mind and the senses.” * 
These principles have an incomparable value for us. We must work in their light. 
And in truth what we must bring about is a renaissance — but a true one to replace the 
false one, which abandoned these principles and inaugurated the reign of academism 
and formalism. 
; Since its origin, in the third century, Christian art has maintained great liberty 
with regard to the world of forms; and that sovereign indifference lasted a thousand 


* Art and Scholasticism. Jacques Maritain. London. Sheed and Ward. 1930, pp. 23-4. 
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years, to the end of the thirteenth century. That art is often scorned because it is not 
understood. “We think we are dealing with barbarians,” said Charlier, “because 
they paid little attention to the influence of the breeze on a pretty woman’s hair, and 
of mountain air on holiness.” On the contrary, they were not barbarians. The creators 
of that art, of whom the first were Greeks, had before their eyes, still intact and ar- 
rayed in all their adornment, the Parthenon, Olympia, Luxor, Thebes, etc. And if they 
did otherwise, they well knew why. They knew that art is a parable, and that it is its 
business to suggest something quite different from that which can be drawn. 

From the Renaissance — true decadence for the major arts — that ideal was lost 
in the desire to portray human psychological realities, just as they occurred or might 
have occurred. Thus the true sense of architecture was lost, and, consequently, the 
secondary arts overshadowed it. Architects acquired the taste, and believed themselves 
obliged to dissimulate their constructions under accumulations of figures and facti- 
tious forms designed to please the eye. There we have the beautiful fallen from its es- 
sential relationship with the intelligence and taking refuge exclusively in the domain 
of the senses. Architecture, even religious architecture, becomes formalistic, that is, 
places above everything else the visual equilibrium of the parts of the edifice, the form, 
or appearance. The French revolution definitely consecrated architectural formalism, 
and established it to such a point that in France, for example, all style disappears. 
We had in France, even after the first break with tradition, a style of Louis xn, a style 
of Louis xm, a style of Louis xtv, Louis xv, Louis xvr. After the French revolution, 
nothing. Yes, there was a glimmering of an Empire style, but that lasted a very short 
time, and, be it said, by grace of the restoration of order. Monuments are demolished 
(for example at Saint Omer, Saint Bertin); others are transformed as far as resources 
permit. And what transformations! They are disfigured, dishonored. Mediaeval 
churches are flanked with Renaissance decoration, provided with columns and pedi- 
ments in the style of the day. ‘There appeared, however, a man who caused the archi- 
tecture of the middle ages to be honored once more. It was Viollet-le-Duc. Magnifi- 
cently gifted, a tireless worker, an incomparable draughtsman, a critic always ready 
to take up the cudgels, he succeeded in getting a hearing. ‘The sceptics appeared to be 
unconvinced, but they had been so roundly abused that they drew in their horns. As 
for the Catholics, this unforseen intervention gave them confidence. Then all the 
churches were Gothic or Romanesque (this last formula was considered more econom- 
ical). But above all, it appeared to be wise once more to return to tradition; art, and 
religious art in particular, had ceased to exist; many had the good sense to admit it; 
by attacking the problem at its base, they had a chance of success. It was unfortunate 
that to them the art of the middle ages was merely a universally applicable formula, 
and that they did not seek (I speak of the majority) to deduce its principles. 


THERE was a vogue for the hackneyed, which was a relapse into formalism — pre- 
cisely what should have been abandoned. To become a good architect, a pupil must 
be able to free himself from the particular techniques, even the admirations, which 
prevail in the schools; his formation must not deplete his temperament, stifle his 
personality; but, on the contrary (the words themselves express it), form it, govern 
it, determine it — the letter kills and the spirit quickens. On the other hand, it is 
incomparably easier to follow a master and to copy him than truly to understand him 
and carry on his work. ““We must realize,” said Péguy some twenty-five years ago, 
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“that there is an immense herd of men who feel with ready-made feelings; in the same 
proportion, there is a multitude of men who think with ready-made ideas, or will with 
ready-made wills.” And we could go through all the activities of man and arrive at 
the same sorry conclusion; there are as few painters who look as there are philosophers 
who think, as there are architects who do not draw ready-made lines, make only hack- 
neyed constructions, second-hand constructions. For our edifices are like our clothes; 
the ideal is the made-to-order garment; it alone is truly new; it is made for you. But we 
go more often to the ready-made store than to the tailor himself. “Now,” said Péguy 
again, “a ready-made garment is always a second-hand garment. It is a new second- 
hand garment, instead of being an old second-hand garment; it 1s at second thought 
that it goes where it does; it has not been cut out specially beforehand.” When a stage 
tree comes from the manufacturer, it may be brand new, but it is none the less an old 
tree; in spite of its newness, it is not a true country tree: there is not a new tree in the 
world. In reality, and to put it in a nutshell, there are men who reinvent and who re- 
conceive once more the oldest ideas; and there are men who make ready-made ideas. 
It is not a question of time, it is a question of life. Living tradition is always new; every 
innovation in the spirit of the tradition is living, original, and consequently new. Every 
recourse to tradition which does not discover its spirit is condemned to produce the 
ready-made, consequently the old; the letter is there, but it is dead. It is the reign of 
formalism, which extends approximately to the end of the nineteenth century, which, 
strictly speaking, had no architecture and was incapable of creating a style. For the 
word style can only be derisively applied to the ““Guimart”’ style — marcaroni and 
cigarette smoke architecture — and to Lalique jewels — creations of the Nancy school 
— which appear to us rather as manifestations of impotence. The more Gothic 
churches were built with iron and concrete, the more it was evident that the true 
Gothic spirit was lacking; a spirit which is synonymous with reason, sincerity, truth, 
and respect for materials. ‘The builders of the twelfth century, in the Ile de France, the 
pure Gothic architects, would not for a second have entertained the idea of giving to 
concrete or to brick the forms which amongst them resulted from working stone with 
the instruments at their disposal and in the conditions under which they lived. Thus, 
when the road had been scarcely outlined, it turned into an impasse and a blind ailey. 
We began to hear of the most unheard-of conceptions; there were dreams of the Ideal 
Cathedral: the bell-tower of Chartres, portal of Rheims, nave of Amiens, choir of 
Beauvais. ‘This hodge-podge of magnificences, far from constituting an aesthetic as- 
semblage, resulted in a veritable monster. ‘That is where the conception of architecture 
under its formal aspect alone can lead. 


MANY straight-thinking people, seeing the danger of that false conception, took an- 
other road. They called themselves “rationalists” in architecture. They considered 
only the useful; they had but one aim — to supply a need. They planned an edifice for 
its function; neglecting form, the laws of aesthetics, and the joys of contemplation. 
Underlying this conception, diametrically opposed to the first, were once more the 
theories of Viollet-le-Duc, but seen from a certain angle; there again we must recognize 
the result of the exigencies of the great industrial development of the time. “We are 
for the aesthetics of the engineer,” say these rationalists, and they mean by that the 
absence of all aesthetics, or an aesthetics so bare as to cease to be human. It must be 
admitted that they are the ones who are in reality the victors, and the solution came 
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from them. Why is it so? Because architecture is based on construction. When they 
wanted to sing, they at least knew their solfeggio; the others, the formalists, did not 
know it, but none the less insisted upon discussing harmony. 

The truth is that these two enemy solutions must be tempered, one by the other. 
Tempered, I say; not by a compromise, but by placing oneself at a higher point of 
view which will drop whatever is erroneous in these solutions, and which will take unto 
itself and coérdinate the sound elements they contain. This higher point of view is 
nearer rationalism than formalism. Its formulae and its laws are given to us by what 
we have said of the: nature of the beautiful in general, and of the human beautiful in 
particular. To put rationalism on the right road, we must say to it: let us remember 
that we are a composite of flesh and spirit; that we have a heart and that our art cannot 
be exclusively intellectual; it must also be able to express our sentiments. Success, 
an equitable solution, is found in the intersection and in the interpenetration of the 
mind with sensibility. We must be able to keep the equilibrium, the harmony, and the 
appropriate proportion between reason and sensibility; which takes place only when 
reason dominates sensibility. ‘There lies the difficulty, just as in the ordinary course 
of life. But we must not try to suppress sensibility, we must not try to imitate the 
angels. “‘He who wishes to imitate the angels, resembles the beast.’ This is sufficient 
to make evident that I do not believe in the presumptuous dreams of the advocates of 
nudism. We are not intended to live habitually nude, but we must keep to the middle 
path, or, as used to be said, the golden mean. Now, why should our art be more bare 
than our bodies? It would cease to be human. Bare architecture results in geometrism, 
that is, it ceases to be art and loses itself in abstraction. No, what we need is plasticity. 
Let us have hope! 

For some time now, we have seen architecture tending toward that equilibrium. 
As long as the actions of a few powerful personalities exercise their influence on the 
direction of that trend, it will deflect into impassible or dangerous byways. Frank 
Lloyd Wright (as early as 1900), Le Corbusier, then others have provoked brusque 
movements which might have imperiled the unity of the movement, might have 
turned effective forces of excellent quality away from the main body of the army. 

It is time to take our bearings, to discover the nature of the equilibrium toward 
which architecture is tending, and to bring to light that which makes instability dur- 
able. We are witnessing on one hand the awakening of the spirit of the Gothic ===) 
truly French spirit — and we rejoice in it; and on the other hand an irresistible al- 
liance draws us toward the plastic composition of Greek architecture. ‘These alliances 
are natural. The architecture of these golden epochs was painted and carved. Woe to 
the architecture that forgets its function as Mother of the Plastic Arts, and which 
prefers to this the egoistical attitude of the worshippers of their own sterility! 
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ALTHOUGH Christianity was not unknown in 
England prior to the advent of Saint Augustine 
and his companions, it is generally conceded that 
the country quickly settled down to and accepted 
the educational advantages offered by the Sons of 
Saint Benedict, so that writers are not disinclined 
to speak of England as a ‘“‘Benedictine” country. 
It would be highly interesting and instructive to 
read of the Benedictine influence throughout the 
United States, chronologically arranged and 
brought up to date; but one cannot be unmindful 
of the healthy atmosphere emanating from Col- 
legeville, Saint Meinrad’s, Conception Abbey, 
and Saint Joseph’s Abbey in both liturgical and 
musical matters — that is, if liturgy and music 
may be legitimately disassociated ! 

The most recent publication will be hailed by 
those parishes where the people do not care to 
worship God by proxy and where congregational 
singing is encouraged, for encouragement and 
opportunity for learning and practising these 
sacred melodies must be amply provided. This is 
mentioned because many are the congregations 
where the official choir is carefully trained and, 
at the last moment, the people are provided with 
copies of the music and requested to sing! The 
usual results, if any, may be imagined! Further, it 
is doubtful if a congregation exists that does not 
desire to worship God, not only with one heart and 
one mind, but with one voice, which is the per- 
fection of unison singing. 

Thirteen Masses, two Credos, the Requiem 
Mass (of which more anon) with absolutions (but 
no ‘“‘Subvenite’”’), a simple setting for Benediction, 
as well as the responses of the various dialogues 
constitute the contents of this most useful publica- 
tion, which is done into modern musical notation 
all at the relative pitch as given in the Roman 
Gradual. 

It is suggested that, in the next edition (which 
we trust will shortly be needed) the acute accent 
be placed over the strong syllable of each word of 
three or more syllables, as a valuable aid to those 
who have not enjoyed an education in this “dead” 
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language, which is kept very much alive by 
Mother Church. It saves much trouble and pleases 
many to be sure of the true values of the Latin 
text. Nor would it be amiss to remind ourselves 
that the invariable rule of duo-syllabic words is 
that the first is always strong and the second al- 
ways weak. Further, the non-Latinist would also 
be better served by the consistent use throughout 
the book of English for headings and rubrics. In 
the Masses Latin is used and English in the Re- 
quiem and Benediction. While on this topic, it 
should be noted that in “Corrigenda” (page 64) 
there seems to be a misleading half-English and 
half-Latin direction which reads, ‘“‘At the end of 
the psalm Miserere add Repetitur Ant. Asperges 
me.” It is not always Passiontide! The same 
happens with the Vidi Aquam. This direction 
should be placed at the end of the Gloria Patri, 
or, to be more precise, at the end of the Sicut 
Erat. The Italian abbreviations of ritenuto and ral- 
lentando are sparingly used, although the latter 
might be regularly introduced and the former re- 
placed with a judicious tenuto, or horizontal line, 
or lines. While speaking of rhythmical signs, the 
note (or group) preceding the quilisma (which is 
given with one sign on page 3 and a totally differ- 
ent one on page 65) needs one of these tenuto 
signs, if only to accentuate the retroactive effect 
of this neum. 

A curious feature is the introduction of a dotted 
eighth note (quaver), which first appears on page 
g in the Kyrie Fons Bonitatis. As the note thus 
dotted happens to be a complete binary in its own 
right, might not a quarter-note (crotchet) be used 
and so dispense with this new rhythmic sign? 

The admirable (and instructive) custom of plac- 
ing the vowel of each syllable under the note (or 
first of a group of notes) to be sung has been wisely 
adopted, though there are several lapses from this ~ 
rule. Page 3 contains many such, but printers’ 
errors must not be blamed on the editor! With 
regard to the Requiem Mass, the Gradual and 
Tract are given without their respective melodies. 
Why? If we may believe the tradition that the for- 
mer was one of the most popular of the melismatic 
melodies (dating from the time of Saint Ambrose) 
how was its popularity obtained and maintained, 
for it occurs many, many times throughout the 
Gradual? It was the late Archbishop Moeller of 
Cincinnati who, when asked if the Gradual, Tract, 
and parts of the Sequence might be omitted, re- 
plied, “Why did the Church put them there?” 
In the carefully printed text of the two former 
numbers, with the syllables properly hyphenated 
(which is a great boon to those who would affect 
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the real Roman pronunciation) there are two er- 
rors. In the word “‘omnium” the divisions are 
om-ni-um instead of o-mni-um, while the first ¢ in 
‘““succurrente”’ is missing. 

Lastly, in order to enhance the deserved popu- 
larity of this booklet, it is suggested that all melo- 
dies be transposed (when necessary, for there are 
many that need it not) to a medium pitch, that is, 
to suit all voices. Many will take their copies home 
and pick out the melodies on their own piano- 
fortes. Not being adepts at transposition, they 
would find the opening number (Asperges Me) 
quite impossible, on account of the pitch. All or- 
ganists and choirmasters know that this Sunday 
act of contrition is never sung at this pitch, but is 
always transposed a fourth lower (or less). 

These criticisms and suggestions are submitted 
by a most sympathetic reviewer. B. G. 


Historia Dex ArTE Hispanico. By the Marqués 
de Lozoya. 1934. Barcelona. Salvat, Editores, S.A. 
$10.00 per volume. (Volume Two.) 


The first of four volumes on the history of art 
in the Hispanic Countries, by the Marqués de 
Lozoya, has already been reviewed in LirurGICAL 
Arts,* and a short biographical sketch of the 
author was then given. 

The second volume is a continuation of the first, 
and is devoted to the mediaeval period, covering 
both Christian and Moorish work. 

More than half of the book is devoted to archi- 
tecture. Whereas this subject is in many respects 
well presented, the non-technical training of the 
author is obvious, since his explanations are often 
confused or insufficient. Although the work is not 
intended exclusively for architects, but rather for 
the general public, it is regrettable that construc- 
tion has not been given a more important place, 
especially in this mediaeval volume. 

The transition from Romanesque to Gothic 
architecture is well indicated. There is a fine 
description of Cistercian architecture, illus- 
trated by the monasteries of Poblet and Alcobaca. 
The architectural developments in the west of the 
peninsula, Catalonia and Aragon, are adequately 
covered, with interesting notes on the influence 


* Volume III, p. 176. 

1Y es que, a las causas que en toda Europa producen 
esta explosi6n final de esplendor y de corrupci6n del arte 
gOtico, se unen otras peculiares de la Peninsula: el mismo 
genio hisp4nico, cuya austeridad esencial se cubre a veces 
con un aparato de suntuosidad maravillosa, como Cis- 
neros, el hombre mas representativo de este periodo, 
levaba el sayal franciscano bajo los espléndidos ornamentos 
cardenalicios. p. 492. 
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of Spanish work upon the architecture of Cyprus 
and the East. The end of the Gothic period is 
particularly well treated; the underlying causes 
that produced the special characteristics and aes- 
thetic qualities of Spanish flamboyant are analysed 
with fine scholarship. Explaining the spirit of this 
period, the author says: “To the causes which in all 
Europe produce this final explosion of splendor 
and corruption of Gothic art, are added others, 
peculiar to the peninsula: the same Hispanic 
genius, whose intrinsic austerity is covered at 
times by a veneer of pomp and marvelous sump- 
tuousness, like Cisneros, the man most represent- 
ative of this period, who wore the Franciscan 
habit under the ceremonial robes of a cardinal.” * 

For freshness of material and literary quality, 
the most stimulating sections are those devoted to 
Mudéjar and Moorish art. Mudéjar work — that 
done by Moors living under Christian rule — is 
a fascinating and distinctively Spanish expression. 
Explaining the relation between Moors and 
Christians during the peaceful periods, the author 
says: “It is necessary, therefore, to point out as 
clearly as possible, the place and importance of 
Moslem artists in the history of Spanish painting 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
Continued contact with the Christians had eradi- 
cated from the minds of the conquered Moors all 
scruples founded on Mohammedan tradition 
[concerning representational art]. There were, 
moreover, certain kinds of work done almost 
exclusively by Moors, and which required train- 
ing in the pictorial arts, as for example ceramics 

. and carpentry, often decorated with true 
pictorial compositions.”’ ? 

Mudéjar is now considered an independent 
style; but up to the middle of the last century it 
was ignored as an unimportant hybrid, with the 
result that until recently comparatively little has 
been written about it. 

Perhaps the finest chapter in the book is that 
on Granadine architecture. The fairy-like Moorish 
castle, Calat Alhamra (Red Castle), which the 
world knows by the simpler name of Alhambra, 
is reconstructed in brilliant descriptions. The 
basic differences between this style and the earlier 
Cordovan style are clearly set forth. The minor 


* Es preciso, pues, puntualizar lo mas posible la inter- 
vencién de los musulmanes en la pintura espafiola de los 
siglos xm y xiv. El contacto habitual con los cristianos 
habia hecho desaparecer en los sometidos todo escrapulo 
fundado en la tradicién mahometana. Habia, ademas, 
ciertos oficios entregados casi exclusivamente a moros y 
que requerfan facultades pictéricas, como, por ejemplo, el 
de la ceramica . . . y el de la carpinterfa, decorada fre- 
cuentemente con verdaderos cuadros. p. 248. 
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arts are considered; and the essential differences 
between the oriental and occidental conceptions of 
aesthetics are defined with understanding and 
precision. 

The sculpture of the period is particularly well 
studied, for apparently the author has a special 
liking for this medium. Some of his readers, how- 
ever, may find him over-enthusiastic when he 
says: “‘“Abetted by the great artistic movement 
that develops about the cathedrals, there is cre- 
ated the most important monumental sculpture 
that the world has known, superior, perhaps, to 
that of Egypt and of Greece. It is not possible to 
doubt that the classic statues discovered at every 
step in France, Italy, and Spain, were being 
copied..-* 

The author explains the free interchange of 
craftsmen from country to country at this period; 
since there were many French artists working in 
Spain, there was in consequence a strong French 
influence. He gives an extensive account of fu- 
nerary sculpture and church furniture, especially 
the altar-back and its development. 

Spanish painting is given full and interesting 
treatment. Beside the general discussion there is 
special consideration of the two very different 
local schools in the east and west of the peninsula; 
the former preserves a Byzantine character, while 
the latter, with Toledo as its centre, follows Giotto 
and the Giottesque conception of design. Minia- 
ture painting is accorded a place of importance, 
and the strong French influence is indicated. He 
speaks at length of the numerous examples of 
“Cantigas” (illuminated psalters and books of 
Canticles). Quoting Dominguez Bordona, the 
Cantiga is “for the thirteenth century what the 
‘Beatus’ [illuminated version of the Apocalypse] 
is for the tenth and eleventh centuries.”’ But the 
author makes no allusion, either in text or foot- 
note, to his own first volume where, in Chapter 
XVI he gives a fine description of Romanesque 
painting, and explains convincingly the reason for 
the change in the middle ages from Spanish pro- 
totype and tradition to the then contemporary 
examples of France and Italy — the change that 
began the long influence of those countries on 
Spanish painting. 

Portuguese art is briefly but adequately in- 
cluded. The sources, development, and connection 
with political conditions are well explained. 
There are colorful descriptions of the Manuelin 
or florid Gothic, that flourished in Portugal during 


3 A favor del gran movimiento artistico que se forma en 
torno de las catedrales, se crea la m4s importante escul- 
tura monumental que el mundo ha conocido, superior 
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the reign of Manuel el Afortunado (1495-1521) 
and is named after him. But all may not share to 
the same extent the author’s enthusiasm for this 
exuberant style, which has the appeal of being 
exotic, but which has also too heavy an ingredient 
of bad taste. The comparisons with the work of 
the Far East are clever but somewhat far-fetched. 

The last fourteen pages are devoted to Gothic 
work in America, and it is regrettable that these 
pages are not more numerous. It may come as a 
surprise to many to find that there are true 
Gothic monuments in the New World built in 
the sixteenth century and designed by Gothic 
architects. Little has been written on the subject 
in either Europe or America, so that it is interest- 
ing to find here Spanish and Latin American 
Gothic tied together. 

The second volume of the Historia del Arte His- 
panco is a fitting sequel to the first. The chief 
criticism which can be directed against it arises 
from the fact that the author has relied too heavily 
upon other authorities. His debts to E. Bertaux, 
Gomez Moreno, W. W. G. Cook, and C. R. Post 
are particularly obvious. But if the book lacks the 
freshness of opinion that comes of personal con- 
tact with source material, it is nevertheless an 
invaluable compendium, including the most 
important and the most recent findings. Were it 
only for the unusually well selected, finely repro- . 
duced illustrations, and the carefully chosen, 
tersely described bibliographies, the book would 
still be important. If the sections requiring tech- 
nical knowledge are at times weak, the selection 
and analysis of material shows rare perception. 
The author is an astute historian, a keen critic, 
and a brilliant stylist. Messrs. Salvat also must be 
commended for the skill and taste that they have 
shown in producing this beautiful volume. L. A. 


EucHARISTIA. Encyclopédie Populaire sur L’ Eucharis- 
tie. Publiée sous la direction de Maurice Brilliant. Parts. 
Librairie Bloud et Gay. 60 francs. 


The present volume is an encyclopedia on the 
subject of the Eucharist, contains more than a 
thousand pages, and is the work of twenty-nine 
collaborators, all of whom are authorities in their 
respective fields. The work is divided into seven 
parts, as follows: (1) the institution of the Eucha- 
rist; (2) history of the dogma; (3) doctrinal exposi- 
tion; (4) Eucharistic piety; (5) canon and liturgi- 
cal law; (6) apologetics; (7) letters and arts in the 
acaso a la de Egipto y a la de Grecia. No cabe dudar de 


que se copiaban las estatuas clAsicas que a cada paso se 
descubrian en Francia, en Italia y en Espafia. p. 172. 
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service of the Eucharist. Two appendices are 
added. One is on ““The Eucharist and the Saints’”’; 
the other is a lexicon of over four hundred names 
of authors who have written on the Eucharist. 

The first part of the work, on the institution of 
the Eucharist, is a study in positive theology. 
Herein are given the texts and the facts which 
establish the truth of the Divine institution of the 
Eucharist. Controversy is avoided and no atten- 
tion is given to the lucubrations of those authors 
who, after the Reformation and especially in our 
day, have departed in their meditations from 
Scripture and Tradition and therefore from truth. 
The author has simply wished to give the positive 
proofs whereon the dogma rests. 

In the second part, the history of the dogma 
is given by Canon Bardy and the Abbé Pourrat. 

The third part of the work is an exposition of the 
doctrine of the Eucharist. In some fifty pages, 
Father de la Taille here gives an account of 
Catholic teaching concerning the Eucharist. This 
is perhaps the best part of the Encyclopédie. ‘Those 
who are unacquainted with the larger work of 
Father de la Taille, Mysterium Fidet, will find in 
this section a redaction of his views on the Sacrifice 
of the Mass and its relation to the Last Supper 
and to Calvary. In these pages there is offered to 
the reader an immense amount of material of 
highest value, and what is here written not only 
informs, it nourishes and inspires as well. To this 
part of the work are added treatises on the Eucha- 
ristic beliefs of Protestants and the separated 
Oriental churches. In this section also, the Abbé 
Constant has given a very sympathetic account of 
the Eucharistic creed of Anglicans. He has not, 
however, sufficiently underlined the contradic- 
tory positions assumed by theologians of the 
Anglican profession. 

The lecturer and preacher will find in the fourth 
part of the work a perfect mine of information 
and suggestion for conferences and sermons. This 
part, entitled “‘Eucharistic piety,” is the largest 
section of the Encyclopédie. It is largely historical 
and treats from that viewpoint such questions as 
Communion, the cult of the Sacred Host, the rite 
of the Elevation and Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament. From time to time, however, this 
fourth part passes to other questions such as “‘the 
Social Réle of the Eucharist.” It must be confessed 
that at this latter point we met a disappointment. 
The author admirably outlines the social réle of 
the Eucharist, but we had hoped, on approaching 
the chapter, that there would be some discussion 
of methods to be employed in reducing these ideas 
to action — for they emphatically are destined for 


action and meant for practice. One understands 
the social réle of the Eucharist. It is the Sacra- 
ment of unity and of corporate worship. It may 
well be considered whether or not, on receiving 
the Holy Eucharist, there is always that outpour- 
ing of affection for others which is so characteristic 
of the life of Christ, and the first gesture of affec- 
tion for others is that which invites them to em- 
brace the true Faith in which alone Salvation can 
be found. A Catholic missionary movement apart 
from the Eucharist is not conceivable. To bind 
closely the children of God is one aspect of the 
social role of the Eucharist and this needs not only 
accentuation but a delineation of methods to be 
followed in more widely reducing so wonderful 
a truth to practical action. Not less in need of ac- 
cent is the corporate worship which the Faithful, 
gathered around the Eucharist, offer to the heav- 
enly Father. This calls for instruction. 

The fifth part of the work is occupied with 
questions of canon and liturgical law. Here are 
discussed such matters as the time and place for 
the celebration of mass, stipends for masses, the 
dispositions necessary for the reception of the 
Eucharist, the requirements to be fulfilled in the 
construction of altars and the making of vestments. 

The sixth and apologetical section of the work 
gives the controversial material absent from the 
other parts of the Encyclopédie. 

The seventh section of the work is, in a way, 
of most original nature. It speaks of the services 
which literature and the arts have rendered to the 
Eucharist. There is material here for many lec- 
tures and conferences of interest to the lover of 
the Eucharist. 

In format the work is everything that could be 
desired. It is necessarily a rather bulky volume, 
but this disadvantage is inseparable from the 
nature of the work. 

Eucharistia is an altogether excellent book and 
in every way worthy of translation into English 
if some one be found generous enough to under- 
take a big task which at the same time will be a 
great service. B, Js: 


RusstAN MEDIAEVAL ARCHITECTURE. With an Ac- 
count of the Transcaucasian Styles and Their Influence 
in the West. By David Roden Buxton. Cambridge. The 
University Press. 1934. $4.00. 


This work has the distinction of being the first 
comprehensive study of the subject of Russian 
architecture to be written in English. For the most 


part, the account is limited to ecclesiastical build- 
ings. 
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The title, Russian Mediaeval Architecture, which is 
likewise the heading of the first of the two parts 
into which the book is divided, needs some ex- 
planation when it is discovered that within the 
limits of the mediaeval period are included build- 
ings embodying elements developed no earlier 
than the latter part of the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. 

The author justifies himself in the choice of the 
title, however, in pointing out that civilization in 
the north of Russia, ard hence the growth of 
architecture, remained in a distinctly mediaeval 
stage until even the nineteenth century. 

Geographical, historical, and religious factors 
imposed heavy conditions on the development of 
architecture in a country where distances were 
great, population diverse, and city centres of influ- 
ence few. Building activity was in restricted areas 
for brief periods of time separated by long lapses 
into decay. It is therefore more difficult to trace a 
steady architectural evolution than in most west- 
ern countries. But it has been possible to bring 
isolated examples together and indicate certain 
definite trends of development. 

Situated as focal points on the great trade 
routes and water thoroughfares, Kiev, Novgorod, 
Vladimir, and Moscow became in turn the urban 
centres of architectural activity. Capital of the 
first organized state in Russia, Kiev introduced 
Christianity as the official religion in 988 A.D. 
With this adoption of the Greek rather than the 
Latin Church, an insurmountable barrier was 
raised separating Russia from the steady flow of 
the cultural development of the west —a divi- 
sion widened by the final schism of 1054. With the 
religion of Constantinople, the Byzantine basilica 
with its cruciform plan and central dome came to 
Kiev, appearing in such a church as the eleventh 
century Cathedral of Saint Sophia. Building ac- 
tivity in Kiev was short lived, however, and in the 
twelfth century it is Novgorod which came into 
prominence. Untouched by the Mongol invasion, 
this north-west region is comparatively rich in the 
number of its churches. 

More isolated from Constantinopolitan influ- 
ences, Vladimir was the only rival of Novgorod 
until its architectural career was cut short by the 
Tartars. The magnificent Cathedral of the As- 
sumption and the little Church of the Intercession 
on the Nerl are two of the finest examples in the 
whole history of Russian architecture. 

Outstripping Vladimir in political and ecclesi- 
astical importance, Moscow soon absorbed the 
lesser principalities and with the emancipation of 
Russia from the Mongols in the fourteenth and 
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fifteenth centuries initiated a new period of build- 
ing. Lacking competent native architects, the 
Muscovite princes were forced to send to the north- 
west and even abroad. For this reason Ivan the 
Great imported an Italian to build in the Kremlin 
the Church of the Assumption, after a close study 
of the church of that name at Vladimir. The build- 
ings of this renaissance in Moscow are based es- 
sentially not only on the modified Byzantine style 
of Vladimir but also upon the wooden tradition of 
northern Russia, whose importance Brunov has 
minimized and for which the present work may 
be called a justification. 

Since remains earlier than the seventeenth 
century are rare, it is impossible to build up a his- 
tory of wooden architecture through a series of 
dated monuments. The author, however, has 
arranged existing monuments according to three 
main types, stating that while definite proof is 
lacking, the evidence suggests that such a series 
represents a valid historical sequence. The 
Church of Our Lady of Vladimir at Belaya Sluda 
is a remarkable example of this interesting north- 
ern architecture. Octagonal in plan, its walls of 
rough, horizontally laid timbers are carried up 
in the shape of a tent-cone to form a distinctly 
indigenous type of building which the author con- 
siders a prototype for such brick churches as the 
striking Ascension at Kolomenskoe and the more 
famous Basil the Blessed in Moscow. But in 1650 
the Patriarch, Nikon, issued an edict forbidding 
the “‘tent-roofed”’ type of church as unorthodox. 
And it was largely this attempt to standard- 
ize the five-domed church that discouraged any 
further building development along distinctly 
Russian lines. 

By the end of the seventeenth century the 
Baroque, which had filtered in from central 
Europe, became the popular style in Moscow. 
But it was of short duration, for in 1714 Peter the 
Great prohibited any brick building construc- 
tion outside the new capital, Saint Petersburg. 
With his introduction of neo-classicism, Russian 
architecture forsook its own inheritance and lost 
its own individual character, which the author 
characterizes as essentially mediaeval. 

Part two of the present volume is devoted to a 
short account of the supposed origin and general 
lines of development of Transcaucasian archi- 
tecture. There is some question as to how far Rus- 
sian architecture was influenced by these eastern 
buildings, which in the main are of such marked 
contrast to it, though to-day both styles are 
found within the Soviet Union. While Trans- 
caucasian architecture is commonly referred to as 
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Armenian, the author prefers to differentiate be- 
tween the style of Armenia and that of Georgia, 
pointing out distinguishing differences in treat- 
meni of carved detail. Armenia, which adopted 
Christianity even before the faith was orthodox in 
Rome, apparently had evolved by the eighth 
century the type of the domed basilica, striking 
examples of which are found in the mountain 
monasteries. But it was more especially through 
Georgia that the influence of Armenian architec- 
ture reached the west. In the latter part of the 
tenth century, Armenia became part of Georgia; 
and its domed basilica, the model for the Bagratids, 
under whom building activity in the region 
reached a high peak, only to be checked by the 
first Mongol invasion and practically to cease 
after the thirteenth century. In considering the 
questions of the origin of the structural and deco- 
rative elements of Armenian architecture and the 
part played by that country in the transmission 
of the domed basilica to western Asia and eastern 


Europe, the author prefers to stand conservatively 
midway between the radical theories of Rivoira 
and Strzygowski. 

The format of this book is attractive. The style 
is non-technical, with the more difficult archi- 
tectural terms defined in footnotes. An excellent 
bibliography of the more recent works is included, 
short notes being given on the particular signifi- 
cance of each book, items especially valuable in 
the case of the Russian publications. The map of 
Russia and that of western Asia and the Balkans 
are indispensable. Extremely useful plans and 
sections are also included. But of particular im- 
portance are the 108 plates grouped at the end. 
Of these photographs, 192 were taken by the 
author often under great difficulties. To him is due 
great credit for presenting this wealth of photo- 
graphic material and for writing this first histori- 
cal account in English of a much neglected sub- 
ect: R. M. W. 
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